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What had he to go upon? There was ancient
history. As far back as the second Rameses, the great
temple builder, a canal had been under construction to
carry the waters of the Nile into the Red Sea. This
canal had a long and eventful history. Partially silted
up, it was recut by Pharaoh Necho (B.C. 612), who is
said to have employed 120,000 slaves on the labour;
but it stopped some way short of the Red Sea owing,
says Herodotus, to an oracle which declared that the
completion of the canal would prepare the way for a
barbarian invader. By this "barbarian" the power
of Persia seems to have been indicated, and, indeed, it
was a Persian king Darius Hystaspes (B.C. 521), who
enlarged and continued the canal, so that Herodotus,
who saw it, declares that it could be navigated by
two triremes abreast. The canal was again carried
as far as the Bitter Springs by Ptolemy Philadelphus
(B.C. 286), yet even so it was not completed, there
being a fear of inundation as the Red Sea was found
to be three cubits higher than the land of the Delta.
Ptolemy Euergetes (B.C. 246) is believed to have carried
through the cutting of the last section, and to have
built sluice gates to control the feared inroad of the
sea; but it was the Roman Emperor Trajan (A.D. 108)
who finally perfected the canal throughout its length
and gave it his own name Trajanus amnis. It began
near Memphis, and followed a course eastward by
Heliopolis, through Heropolis to the Bitter Lakes, and
having its outlet at the Red Sea port of Daneon. Even
at that time the scheme of linking the Nile to the Red
Sea by means of such a canal was proved to have
little practical value. When the river was at its